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Government came rather slowly, but increased steadily; it was
not, however, intended to release the communes from the duty of
paying for the schools; and short or long-term loans were granted
to them for this purpose. In 1878, 1888, and 1900, bills were
passed to this effect for the whole country; in 1906 the provinces
of southern Italy and of the islands benefited from the special
laws aimed at bringing those unfortunate parts of the Kingdom
up to the same level as the rest. But in this respect also the
State's greatest effort was made in 1911, when the Credaro law
provided for 240 million lire (nearly ten million pounds) to be
appropriated for the purpose of helping the communes with
loans in the following twenty years.
Teachers were being recruited more and more steadily from
the men and women who had attended the two or three forms of
the Normal Schools. Even these, however, had a very poor
education by the time they had finished their studies, unless the
teaching provided in those three years was supplemented in some
other way. The most serious drawback was that, according to the
Casati rules, aspirants to the teaching profession entered the
Normal Schools at about the age of fifteen, after having inter-
rupted their studies for several years; no attendance at any school
was required between the fourth Elementary form and the first
Normal; and while a number of boys used to attend the first
classes of the e Gymnasium' or Technical Schools, most of the
girls waited at home until it was time to go to the Normal School.
Furthermore, the number of Normal Schools was insufficient,
and the fact that they were generally situated in towns hindered
many young people from attending the classes. In 1870, when
Correnti was Minister for Public Instruction, a preparatory
course lasting two years was annexed to each Normal School for
girls; in 1889 similar courses were set up also in the Normal
Schools for boys (they were, however, abolished in 1893) an<^
prolonged to three years. In 1877 a great number of Rural
Normal Schools (Scuole Magistrali Rurali) with two forms only
were set up in smaller centres in order to attract boys and girls
from the countryside; this was part of Coppino's cstmpaign
against illiteracy. But a general settlement of thp question of
training schools for elementary teachers was not reached till
1896. The Gianturco law of 12 July 1896, determined that the
schools of this type for girls should consist of six forms divided
into two three-year courses, the Scuola Complementare entered
from the elementary schools, and the Normal School; the boys*
Normal Schools were to be entered after three years' attendance
at other secondary schools; the Scuole Magistrali Rurali were
abolished, and, where the number of pupils was high enough,